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By the weasel tribe we mean the ferocious bloodthirsty| devouring only a portion of their victims, thereby 
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of which we have in England, including the domesti-| datory operations. 
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which one would think it impossible for them to enter. 
The limbs are short but powerful, and the toes are 
armed with sharp claws; hence theyclimb trees, or the 
sides of rough walls or buildings, with great agility. 
In their movements they appear to glide along, but 
they can bound and spring with considerable vigour, 
and know well how to fasten on their adversary. 

In attacking their victim they generally aim at the 
neck, below the ear, where they pierce the large veins 
with their teeth; or they fix upon the back of the head, 
and drive their canine teeth through the skull. 

Their habits are nocturnal or crepuscular. The 
day is passed in their retreats, such as the hollows of 
decayed trees, burrows in the ground, holes in walls 
and ruined masonry, and fissures in rocks. As evening 
shades prevail, they rouse from their repose and begin 
their prowl. 

A polecat in the neighbourhood of a farm-yard is as 
mischievous as a fox, and even more so; whole broods 
of chickens are often all destroyed during a single night, 
and the bodies left on the spot. The shortness of the 
muzzle, the arrangement of the teeth, and the solidity 
of the skull, afford a good index of the natural habits 
of these animals. In the skull of the common polecat 
(Mustela Putorius) we find the distance from the an- 
terior edge of the orbit to the front teeth three-quarters 
of an inch, while from the same point to the back of 
the skull or occiput the admeasurement is two inches 
and one-eighth. The skull is long and flattened in its 
contour, and a broad space of seven lines intervenes 
between the orbits. The dentition is as follows:— 
upper jaw, incisors six; canines on each side, one; 
false molars on each side, two; followed bya tricuspid 
laniary molar, to which succeeds a bi-lobed tubereular 
molar. In the lower jaw the false molars are three. 
The subgenus Martes is distinguished by the muzzle 
being somewhat more lengthened, and by an additional 
rudimentary false molar in each jaw. 

In accordance with the contour of the skull, the head 
presents a triangular flattened shape, and terminates 
a long flexible neck. The eyes are sharp and piercing ; 
the ears small ; and the senses of sight, smell, and hear- 
ing are acute. In all the species the subcaudal glands 
secrete a fluid of unpleasant odour, and especially so 
in the polecat. 

The polecat, or, as it is called in various counties, 
fitehet, or foumart, is very common in some parts of our 
island, where the farmer and the sportsman make ccm- 
mon cause against it; for both hold it as detestable 
“vermin.” To the farmer, indeed, it often occasions 
serious losses. We have often heard persons in the 
wilder parts of Derbyshire lament, with sundry vows 
of vengeance, the desolating results of a nightly visit 
of one of these _ to the poultry-yard. Poultry, 
young and old, ducks, and even geese and turkeys, 
falla prey to its sanguinary disposition ; nor is it con- 
tented with killing one and making a meal, but all 
within its reach are sacrificed. Mr. Be)l instances one 
case in which sixteen large turkeys were killed bya 

lecat during the course of one night; and another 
in which ten ducks were similarly destroyed; and the 
perpetrator of the outrage, when in the morning the 
door of the outhouse in which they were shut was 
opened, marched out, licking his bloody jaws, without 
the slightest alarm. Many similar instances have 
come under our own personal knowledge. The pre- 
dilection of the polecat for the brains and the blood of 
poultry is well known: it seldom touches the rest of 
the carcass; and we may here observe that rats displa 
the saine taste for the brains of birds. We could ad- 
duce many instances, within our own knowledge, in 
which birds kept in aviaries have been destroyed by 
rats, the brain of the victims. being in every case eaten 
out of the skull. 
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It is generally in winter that the polecat haunts the 
farm-yard ; in summer it resorts to plantations, woods, 
and preserves of game, where it makes sad hayoc 
among leverets, young partridges, and pheasants; 
nor are the nests of birds safe from its attacks, the eggs 
or callow brood being equally acceptable. No animal 
is sO pernicious in a rabbit-warren; it can follow its 
prey throughout their subterranean galleries, which 
the fox cannot do; besides which its love of slaughter 
seems insatiable. Buffon indeed with some justice ob- 
serves that a single polecat will speedily depopulate a 
warren of considerable extent. Te would seem that 
the tenants of the water are not safe from the attacks 
of this animal; Mr. Bewick, on his own testimony, 
affirms that in one instance eleven fine eels were dis- 
covered in the retreat of one which inhabited a bank 
near a rivulet, to which its nocturnal visits were ren- 
dered a pee by tracks in the snow, both of its feet 
and of the writhing eels. In Loudon’s ‘ Magazine’ 
(vol. vi., p. 206) an instance is related in which the 
nest of a female polecat was opened, containing five 

oung ones ; while in a side hole were packed forty 
arge frogs and two toads, barely alive, each having 
been paralyzed by a bite through the brain. 

The polecat makes a vigorous resistance when at- 
tacked either by a dog or man, and will defend itself 
to the last. 

The female breeds in the spring, making a nest of 
dry grass in her burrow; the young are from three 
to five in number. The adult polecat measures about 
one foot four or five inches, exclusive of the tail, which 
is comparatively short. The body is covered witha 
woolly under coat ; and this, with the base of the long 
hairs which form an outer garment, is of a pale yel- 
low; the extremities of the long hairs are of a deep 
glossy blackish brown. The margins of the ears and 
part of the lips are white. Though by no means so 
valuable as that of the sable or marten, the fur of this 
animal (known generally by the name of Fitch) is im- 
ported very extensively from the North of Europe, 
and is abundant in the furrier’s shops in our inetropolis. 
Closely allied to the polecat is the ferret (Mustela 
Faro) ; so closely indeed, that many naturalists regard 
them as mere varieties of the same species ;—the more 
especially as a mixed breed between them may be pro- 
cured. This opinion however is not, we think, correct ; 
the polecat is a native of temperate and northern 
Europe ; the ferret, of Africa, whence, as we are told 
by Strabo, it was imported into Spain for the purpose 
of destroying rabbits, with which, at one period, that 
country was injuriously overrun. From Spain it has 
spread through the rest of Europe, not as a wild, but 
as a domesticated animal. From the earliest times 
the ferret was used in the capture of rabbits, by being 
turned muzzled into their burrows. Pliny alludes to 
the practice in his eighth book. 

The colour of the ferret is yellowish-white, but we 
have frequently seen specimens of a brown colour; 
these indeed were said to be of the mixed breed be- 
tween the polecat and ferret, and probably were so, 
as they were always larger and stouter than the white. 
One of the brown kind, in the possession of a relative 
of the writer’s, was so tame as to be allowed the liberty 
of the house, and it slept in his chamber—a dangerous 
experiment, as instances have been known of their 
attacking persons and wounding them severely. An 
instance in which an infant nearly fell a sacrifice toa 
ferret is related by Mr. Jesse in his ‘Gleanings,’ and 
quoted by Mr. Bell The child had the jugular vein 
and the temporal artery opened; the face, neck, and 
arms lacerated, and the sight of one eye destroyed. 
The ferret is not only employed by the warrener, but 
also by the ratcatcher, who prefers the mixed breed. 

The ferret is very sensitive of cold, and requires to 
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be kept snug and warm, especially during winter, as 
it perishes if exposed to the severity of the season. 

The weasel (Mustela vulgaris) is so well known, 
that any description of its form and colour is useless. 
Small as this animal is, it has all the courage and 
ferocity of its race, and will prey upon leverets, 
chickens, young pigeons, and ducklings; its favourite 
food however are mice, rats, water-rats, and even 
moles. In the farmer’s stack-yard and granary it is of 
the greatest utility, and well repays by valuable ser- 
vices the occasional abstraction of a chicken, a pigeon, 
ora few eggs. Of this indeed many farmers are well 
aware, and encourage it for the sake of the incessant 
warfare it keeps up against mice and rats, which, from 
their excessive numbers, often occasion a serious loss 
in grain, besides undermining the barns and out- 
houses. 

The weasel climbs trees and runs up the side of a 
wall with facility, its movements being singularly 
graceful. When it attacks its prey, it fixes its teeth on 
the back of the head, and pierces the brain, which it then 
devours. It is said to prefer putrid flesh to that just 
killed, but this is very doubtful, and has arisen most 
probably from the circumstance of dead birds in a 
putrid state having been found in its hole or near its 
retreat, left by their destroyer. The weasel hunts b 
the scent, like a dog; and follows mice and moles wit 
the utmost perseverance, tracking them through all 
their runs or winding galleries. It will even cross the 
water in the pursuit, if its prey be in sight, nor does 
swiftness aval for onwards will the weasel travel, till 
its victim fails from exhaustion. The wolverene of 


North America (Gulo arcticus) pursues the beaver and 
other prey in a similar manner. 

Instances are on record in which several weasels 
have united in attacking men, who with difficulty have 
prevented the fierce little animals from lacerating their 


throats, and certainly twelve or fifteen weasels would 
prove no mean adversaries. 

The weasel often falls a prey to hawks, owls, and 
kites; but sometimes succeeds in coming off victo- 
rious. Many anecdotes are on record of weasels and 
stoats bringing eagles or large hawks to the ground— 
and Mr. Bell gives an instance, assuring us of its truth, 
in which a kite that had seized a weasel and mounted 
into the air, was observed to wheel irregularly, and at 
length to fail to the ground dead; the determined little 
animal have torn open the skin and large blood-vessels 
under its wing. 

The weasel breeds two or three times in a year, 
having a litter of five at each birth. She makes her 
nest of dried herbage; a hole in a bank side, among 
brambles, or in an aged tree, is the usual place of her 
retreat ; and when molested, she defends herself and her 
progeny with indomitable courage. 

The stoat (Mustela erminea) is allied very closely to 
the weasel, but is considerably larger, being upwards 
of nine inches long, excluding the tail. Its habits are 
em. those of the weasel, but it preys habitually on 
arger game, as hares, leverets, &c., not excluding the 
rat and water-rat. Of the latter, indeed, it destroys 
great numbers, following them into their burrows. It 
hunts its prey by the scent. Some idea of the extent of 
the depredations of this animal may be conceived from 
the circumstance of two leverets, two leverets’ heads, 
two young partridges, and a pheasant’s egg having been 
found in the retreat of one. In our climate the stoat 
becomes partially white during the winter, but in more 
northern regions this change is complete, the tip of the 
tail alone remaining black. In this state it is called 
the ermine. Large importations of ermine-fur are 
made from Russia, Norway, and Siberia to our coun- 
Pe In 1833, the importation amounted to 105,139 
skins, 
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The beech marten (Martes Fagorum) and the 
pine marten (Martes Abietum) are both natives of our 
island; but the former, distinguished by a. white 
breast, is said to be the most common. The pine mar- 
ten is distinguished by a yellow breast and throat. It 
must be confessed, however, that the specific distinc- 
tion between these two animals is by no means very 
apparent, nor indeed is it admitted by many. We 
have many times seen the yellow-breasted or pine 
marten in the fir-woods which clothe the sides of some 
of the hills in Derbyshire, and especially near Buxton. 
It prefers wild and unfrequented places, deep wooded 
glens, and the depths of forests; and is common 
throughout northern Europe. The beech marten also 
frequents woods, but not so exclusively as the former, 
and often lurks about farm-houses and destroys poultry. 
Both are destructive to game. They take up their 
retreats in hollow trees or holes in rocks, and the female 
makes a nest of leaves and moss for her brood. The 
agility and gracefulness of these animals are remark- 
able; they climb trees with the ease of the squirrel, 
and traverse their branches or leap from bough to 
bough with admirable address and celebrity. Their 
fur, especially that of the pine marten, is full, deep, 
and soft, and of a beautiful brown, and not far inferior 
to that of their immediate ally the sable. The marten 
exceeds the polecat in size, and the tail is long and 
bushy. The ears are large and open, and the eyes 
bright and lively. In general instincts they agree with 
the other Mustele. 

Our plate represents the Beech Marten, the Pole- 
cat, the Ferret, the Weasel, and the Stoat. 





The Norwegian Bonder, or Small Landowner.—If there be a 
happy class of people in Europe, it is the Norwegian bonder. He 
is the owner of his little estate; he has no feu-duty or feudal 
service to pay to any superior. He is the king of his own land, 
and landlord as well as king. His poor-rate and tithes are too 
inconsiderable to be mentioned. His scat or land-tax is heavy, 
but everything he uses is in consequence so much cheaper; and 
he has that which renders the heaviest tax light,—the manage- 
ment of it by his own representatives, and the satisfaction of 
publicity and economy in its application. He has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing, from Storthing to Storthing, that the taxes are 
diminishing, and the public debt paying off. He is well lodged ; 
has abundance of feel; and that quantity of land, in general, 
which does not place him above the necessity of personal labour, 
but far above want or privation, if sickness or age should prevent 
him from working. He has also no class above him; nobody 
who can look down upon him, or whom he or his family look up 
to, either to obtain objects of a false ambition or to imitate out of 
a spirit of vanity. He hasa greater variety of food than the same 
class in other countries; for besides what his farm produces, 
which is mostly consumed in his housekeeping, the fjelde, the 
lakes and rivers, and the fiords afford game, fish, and other 
articles. He has also variety of labour, which is, perhaps, among 
the greatest enjoyments in the life of a labouring man ; for there 
is recreation in change. His distant seater (tract of land on the 
moors), his wood-cutting for fuel, his share of the fishery in the 
neighbouring river or lake, give that sort of holiday-work which 
is refreshing. His winter toil is of the same kind; as steady 
agricultural labour in the field is out of the question. It con- 
sists in making all the implements, furniture, and clothing that 
his family may require ; threshing out the crop, attending to the 
cattle, distilling his potatoes, brewing, and driving about to fairs 
or visits. The heaviest part of it is driving wood out of the 
forests, or bog-nay from the fjelde. He has no cares for his 
family, because he knows what their condition will be after his 
death. He knows that his wife succeeds to him, and as long as 
she lives unmarried the only difference made by his death is, 
that there is one less in the family. On her death or second mar- 
riage, he knows that each of his children has a right to a share of 
his property ; and according to their number he makes his arrange- 
ments for their either living on the land as before, or dividing it, 
or for being settled in other occupations, and taking a share of 
the value when it comes to be divided.—Laing’s sr 
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{ Miller, Manciple, and Reve.] 


CHAUCER'S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE MILLER AND THE REVE. 


Scarce y has the good Knight told his noble story of 
‘ Palemon and Arcite,’ and the Host expressed his de- 
light at the manner in which his scheme has been 
practically carried out, before ; 


“ The Miller, that for drinking was all pale, 
So that unethes* upon his horse he sat,” 


begins to swear rudely that he too can tell a tale, in 
return for the Knight’s. The Host, not a little indig- 
nant at this insubordinate conduct, but like a man 
whom experience in the matter had taught wisdom, 
gently endeavours to keep him within due bounds, and 
tell his tale at the proper time. But the Miller is ob- 
durate, so the host testily cries out— 


“Tell on a devil way, 
Thou art a fool; thy wit is overcome ;” 


and the Miller begins. We shall have occasion again 
to return to this story; in the mean time, here is 
Chaucer’s portrait of the relater :— 


The Miller was a stout carle for the ones; 
Full big he was of brawn and eke of bones; 
That provéd well, for over all there he came.+ 
At wrestling he would bear away the ram. 
* Uneasily. 
+ Or, in other words, was the tallest as well as biggest of the 
pilgrims, 





He was short shouldered, broad, a thické guarre*, 
There n’as no door that he n’old heave off bar, 
Or break it, at a running, with his head. 

His beard as any sow or fox was red, 

And thereto broad, as though it were a spade. 
Upon the cop ¢ right of his nose he had 

A wart, and thereon stood a tuft of hairs 

Red as the bristles of a sowés ears. 

His nosé-thirlés { blacké were and wide ; 

A sword and buckler bare he by his side. 

His mouth as wide was as is a furnace, 

He was a jangler § and a goliardeis, 

And that was most of sin and harlotries. 

Well could he stealen corn, and tollen thries]]. 
And yet he had a thumb of gold, pardié. 

A white coat and a blue hood wearéd he. 

A baggepipe well could he blow and soun, 4 
And therewithal he brought us out of town. 


The wrestling matches here alluded to, and the prize 
generally awarded to the conqueror, are genuine old 
English customs. About a hundred and sixty years 
before the period of the composition of the ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales,’ we find recorded the particulars of games 
of this kind held at Westminster, which were attended 
by serious consequences. Stow, in his ‘Surve of 
London,’. says, “I read that in the year 1222, and the 

* A gnarre is a hard knot in a tree ; it seems here to illustrate 
the round, rough, and muscular character of the Miller’s body. 

+ A Saxon word, signifying the top of anything. 

{ The old form of the word nostrils, = : 

§ Babbler. || That is to say, cheat ia his reckoning. 
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6th of King Henry III., on St. James’s day, the citizens 
of London kept games of defence and wrestling, near 
to the henpiial of Matilda, at St. Giles in the Fields, 
where they got the mastery of the men in the suburbs. 
The bailiff of Westminster, desiring to be revenged, 
proclaimed a game to be at Westminster upon Lammas 
day, whereunto the citizens repaired.” When they 
had played awhile, the bailiff and the men of the 
suburbs, armed, treacherously fell upon the unsus- 
pecting citizens, and drove them into the city; anda 
formidable riot ensued, in which many houses were 

ulled down. The ringleaders in the riot were 
sone 

The Miller, it appears, is a “ goliardeis,” an appel- 
lation derived, according to Tyrrwhitt, from a jovial 
sect, who borrowed it from Golias, the real or assumed 
name of a witty writer of the latter part of the twelfth 
century, who published several pieces in burlesque 
Latin rhyme; but the original source of the English 
word seems to be the French goulis, greedy, which is 
supported bya very pertinent passage in ‘P. Plowman’s 
Visions :’— 

“ Then grieved him a Goleardeis, a glutton of words.” 


With respect to the allusion in the text to the 
“thumb of gold,” Mr. Tyrrwhitt says, if it refers, “as 
is most probable, to the old proverb, ‘ Every honest 
miller has a thumb of gold,’ the passage may mean, 
that our Miller, notwithstanding his thefts, was an 
honest miller, that is, as honest as his brethren ;” to 
ourselves it appears much more probable that the line 
coming immediately after the notice of his thefts— 


* And yet he had athumb of gold, pardié,” 


is a bit of satire directed either at the Miller’s own 
pretensions to honesty, or at the pretensions of his 
brethren of the white coat generally. On this subject 
we have also the following curious and interesting 
illustration in Mr. Yarrell’s beautiful work on ‘ British 
Fishes :°—“ It is well known that all the science and 
tact of a miller are directed so to regulate the machinery 
of his mill that the meal produced shall be of the most 
valuable description that the operation of grinding 
will permit when performed under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances. His profit or his loss, even 
his fortune or his ruin, depends upon the exact adjust- 
ment of all the various parts of the machinery in ope- 
ration. The miller’s ear is constantly directed to the 
note made by the running-stone in its circular course 
over the bed-stone; the exact parallelism of their two 
surfaces, indicated by a particular sound, being a 
matter of the first consequence; and his hand is con- 
stantly placed under the meal-spout, to ascertain by 
actual contact the character and qualities of the meal 
produced. The thumb, by a- particular movement, 
spreads the sample over the fingers: the thumb is the 
gauge of the value of the produce; and hence have 
arisen the sayings of ‘Worth a miller’s thumb,’ and 
‘An honest miller hath a golden thumb,’ in reference 
to the amount of the profit that is the reward of his 
skill. By this incessant action of the miller’s thumb, 
a peculiarity in its form is produced, which is said to 
resemble exactly the shape of the head of the fish con- 
stantly found in the mill-stream, and has obtained for 
it the name of the miller’s thumb, which occurs in the 
comedy of ‘Wit at several Weapons,’ by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, act 5, scene 1; and also in Merrett’s 
‘Pinax.’ Although the improved machinery of the 
present time has diminished the necessity for the 
miller’s skill in the mechanical department, the thumb 
is still constantly resorted to as the best test for the 
quality of flour.’ 

The spade-like beard remained till a comparatively 
very recent period, to form the name of one of the 
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distinctive modes of dressing that appendage. Such 
is the man who now interferes to tell his tale out of 
due course ; and having obtained permission, precisely 
because it was useless to refuse it, he begins, “‘ Now 
hearkeneth” all and some :— 
* But first I make a protestation 

That I am drunk, I know it by my soun; 

And therefore if that I mis-speak or say, 

Write it the ale of Southwark, I you pray.” 


With this very prudent warning, he continues— 


MAGAZINE. 


* For I will tell a legend and a life 
Both of a carpenter and of his wife,” &c., 


when he is himself interrupted by the Reve; and for 
| areason which the description in the prologue will 
| make apparent :— 


The Revé was a slender choloric man, 

His beard was shav'd as nigh as ever he can; 
His hair was by his earés round yshorn ; 

His top was docked iike a priest beforn. 

Full longe were his legges, and fall lean. 
Ylike a staff, there was no calf yseen. 

Well could he keep a garner and a bin: 
There was no auditor could on him win. 
Well wist he by the drought, and by the rain, 
The yielding of his seed and of his grain. 
His lordes sheep, his neat*, and his dairy, 
His swine, his horse, his store, and his poultry, 
Were wholly in this Revé’s governing ; 

And by his covenant gave he reckoning, 
Since that his lord was twenty years of age : 
There could no man bring him in average. 
There n’as bailiff, ne herd}, ne other kinef, 
That he ne knew his sleight and his covine §: 
They were adread|| of him as of the death. 
His wonning was full fair upon an heath, 
With greené trees yshadowed was his place : 
He coulde better than his lord purchase. 
Full rich he was ystored privily ; 

His lord well could he pleasen subtilly, 

To give, and lean] him of his owen good, 
And have a thank, and get a coat and hood. 
In youth he learned had a good mistere**, 
He was a well good wright, a carpenter. 
This Revé sat upon a right good stot}, 
That was all pomeleef{ gray, and highté Scot. 
A long surcoat of perse§§ upon he had, 

And by his side he bare a rusty blade. 

Of Norfolk was this Reve, of which I tell, 
Beside a town men clepen Baldeswell. 
Tucked he was, as is a frere, about, 

And ever he rode the hinderest of the rout.” 


The Miller’s remark, however, soon brings him for- 
ward. The cautious, calculating, reserved Reve, stung 
by the antiaipated ridicule of the class to which he had 
once belonged, forgets alike his reserve, his schemes, 
and his caution, and amidst the ill-suppressed mirth of 
the pilgrims, calls out,— 

“ Stint thy clappe, 
Let be thy drunken harlotry,” &c. 


But he has a man to deal with whom nothing can 
move from his purpose, and who is still less likely to 
“ stint” when he sees so much matter for malicious en- 
joyment before him. The tale he tells is one of Chaucer's 


* Neat cattle. + Herdsman. t Hind. 
§ His secret contrivances or tricks. || Afraid. 
@ Incline, or bend him to his (the Reve’s) own good or pur- 
** Mystery, or trade. 

word is still used, but in connection 
with a bullock only. In Sir David Lyndsay, as well as in 
Chaucer, we find it applied toa horse. There is little doubt the 
word came from beyond the border, for in the next line we see 
the animal is “ highte Scot.” 

tt Dappled. §§ A bluish-grey or sky colour. 


8. 
Pott In the North this 
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richest and broadest, and the laugh at its conclusion is 
loud and long. The Reve alone looks gloomy,— 

“ A little ire is in his heart yleft.” 
But says he,— 

“Full well could I him quite, 

With blearing of a proud miller’s eye, 

If that me list to speak of ribaldry. 

But I am old; me list not play for age; 

Grass time is done, my fodder is now forage*: 

This white top writeth mine oldé years, 

Mine heart is also moulded as mine hairs.” 

In a similar strain he continues for some time to 

pour forth his reflections (one fine line we must not pass 
urnoticed,— 


“ We hop alway, while that the world will pipe”),— 


till the host, who has a mortal dislike of “ sermoning,” 

calls out,— 
“What amounteth all this wit? 

=e * * * 

Say forth thy tale, and tarry not the time. 

Lo! Depéford}, and it is half way prime : 

Lo! Greenewich; there many a shrew is in: 

It were all time thy talé to begin.” 


Thus admonished, the Reve commences a story, 
which certainly does not spare, by reflection, the Miller, 
or fail to requite him in his own coin. 

In the Sutherland manuscript, “the Reve” presents 
us with an admirable portraiture of Chaucer’s pilgrim. 
He is evidently as choleric as he is thin. He is repre- 
sented closely shaved, his hair rounded about the ears 
like the “ crop-ears” of a later time, and docked at the 
top like a priest. He wears a blue garment, scarlet 
hood, and scarlet stockings ; also a sword of enormous 
size. Warton’s observations on this character are so 


just, apposite, and complete, that we cannot better 
conclude than by transcribing them :—‘He was an 
officer of much greater trust and authority during the 
feudal times than at present. His attention to the care 
and custody of the manors, the produce of which was 
then kept in hand for furnishing his lord’s table, per- 


petually employs his time, preys upon his thoughts, 
and soaks him lean and choleric. He is the terror of 
bailiffs and hinds, and is remarkable for his circum- 
spection, vigilance, and subtlety. He is never in ar- 
rears, and no auditor is able to over-reach or detect 
him in accounts ; yet he makes more commodious pur- 
chases for himself than for his master, without forfeit- 
ing the good will or bounty of the latter. Amidst these 
strokes of satire, Chaucer’s genius for descriptive 
painting breaks forth in the simple and beautiful de- 
scription of the Reve’s rural habitation,— 


“* He had his wonning fair upon an heath, 
With greené trees yshadowed was his place.’” 





THE ANEMOMETER, OR WIND-GAUGE. 


THERE may be many persons who are unable to con- 
ceive the use of a wind-gauge or wind-measurer, since 
wind is nothing more than the motion of particles of 
air; a motion, too, singularly variable and unequal. It 
is, however, possible that if by careful observation we 
could discover any law in the fluctuation either of the 
force or direction of the wind, considerable aid would 
be afforded in the solution of many problems relating 


* “ Fodder, being a general name for meat given to cattle in 
winter, and of affinity with food applied to man and beasts, doth 
only signify meat. And so the sense is, my meat is forage, that 
is, my meat is such hard and old provision as is made for horses 
and cattle in winter.—F. Thynne’s Animadversions. 

+ The spelling here is a proof, if any were needed, of the 
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to the weather; and meteorologists have therefore de- 
vised instruments called wind-gauges, or ‘ anemome- 
ters’ (measurers of wind), for determining in some 
degree the force of the wind. 

Every one is aware that a vane tells us the direction 

from which the wind blows, and no other instrument js 
therefore necessary for this purpose ; but to determine 
the ay of the wind, other arrangements are necessary, 
It been found that a wind moving at the rate of 
twenty feet per second exerts a moving force equal to 
twelve ounces on a flat surface one foot square opposed 
perpendicularly to it ; and this furnishes something like 
a standard by which other velocities of wind may be 
measured. Dr. Lind, of Edinburgh, measured the 
moving force of wind by its pressure on the surface of 
water. His anemometer consists of two glass tubes 
five or six inches in length, and half an inch bore, con- 
nected together at the bottom like a siphon by means 
of a small tube one-tenth of an inch bore. From the 
upper part of one leg of this siphon a bent tube pro- 
jects nearly horizontally, something like the spout of a 
tea-kettle; and this spout is turned towards the 
quarter from whence the wind is blowing. A certain 
quantity of water being introduced into the siphon, the 
wind, entering one of the legs at the open orifice, 
presses on the water, and forces an additional portion 
up the other leg of the siphon. The difference in the 
levels of the water in the two branches, occasioned by 
this displacement, affords the means of measuring the 
force and velocity of the wind. 

Bouguer, a French philosopher, contrived an ane- 
mometer in which the wind pressed against a wooden 
board, whose movement consequent on this pressure 
was resisted by a spring; and a dial-plate and index 
were so placed as to indicate the force with which the 
board had been pressed by the wind. 

Mr. Martin, during the last century, devised an 
arrangement by which a wheel of four sails, set in 
motion by the wind, caused a cone to rotate on its axis, 
and to draw up a weight by a rope coiled round the 
cone. As the weight was wound up, the rope passed 
gradually to a larger and larger part of the diameter of 
the cone; and this diameter was made to measure the 
force by which the sails were propelled. 

Sir John Leslie, haying found in the course of his 
experiments on heat that the cooling power of a current 
of air is exactly proportional to its velocity, derived 
from this principle the construction of a new anemo- 
meter, which was in fact nothing more than a thermo- 
meter witha large bulb. The instrument was held in 
still calm air, and the temperature noted ; the bulb was 
then warmed by the hand, and the time noted which it 
took to cool back to the former point; it was then 
exposed to the wind, and the cooling effect marked. 
From these combined operations, aided by a little cal- 
culation, an approximation was obtained to the velo- 
city of the wind which had been blowing on the 
bulb. 

But all these instruments, and many others which 
we shall refrain from describing, were so defective, and 
gave results so little to be depended on, that meteoro- 
logists took very little account of them; and it was 
not until the British Association commenced its labours 
that any marked improvement was made. We per- 
haps cannot better give an idea of the anemometer as it 
at present exists, than by tracing the proceedings of the 
Association in this matter. 

In 1832 Professor Forbes said :—“ I think that if the 
anemometer is ever to become an available meteorolo- 
gical instrument, it must be on some principle of self- 
registration, such as I proposed about two years ago. 
Either by a piece of clock-work, or some simple move- 
ment put in action by the wind itself, I proposed that 


(NovemBEr 27, 





origin of the name Deptford. 


small spherules of wood or other light matter, or even 
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shot, should be let fall through a free space, suppose of 
three feet, and that the force and direction of the wind 
should at once be measured, at every interval of the 
falling of a spherule, by the amount and direction of 
the deflexion produced, and which should be ascer- 
tained by the dividing into compartments a platform 
arranged to receive them.” We are notaware that this 
plan has ever been carried out in practice, though Pro- 
fessor Forbes thinks that it is a method admitting of 
great reg ert A : 

At the Dublin meeting in 1835, Professor Whewell 
described the construction and purpose of an anemo- 
meter, which seems destined to render important ser- 
vice to meteorological science ; he stated that several 
were in the course of construction, with a view to their 
being tried in different places; and he hoped that in 
the following year some additional information might 
be obtained respecting its action. Accordingly, at the 
Bristol meeting in 1836 further details were given 
concerning the instrument. Its object is not to deter- 
mine the actual force of the wind at any given moment, 
but to obtain a record of the total amount of aérial 
current which passes the place of observation in any 
given direction. It performs four offices, viz. to show 
the direction from which the wind blows, the succes- 
sive changes in that direction, the amount of wind in 
each direction, and records its own results with a 
pencil. These objects are attained in a very ingenious 
manner. The instrument consists of a small wheel 
(like a windmill with eight sails), which is kept towards 
the wind by a vane. The rapid rotation of the wheel 
by the action of the wind is, through the medium of a 
train of toothed wheels and screws, converted into a 
slow vertical motion, which is imparted to a piece of 
crayon or other pencil. The number of teeth in the 


wheels and threads in the screws is such, that ten 
thousand revolutions of the wheel produce a vertical 


motion of only one-twentieth of an inch in the pencil. 
The pencil, as it travels downwards, traces a line on 
the surface of a white-varnished vertical cylinder, 
which has an axis coincident with the axis of the vane. 
The consequences of this arrangement are, that the 
greater amount there may be of wind, the lower does 
the pencil-mark descend on the cylinder; and that 
when the wind changes its direction, the mark falls on 
a different part of the circumference of the cylinder. 
Asa canenll a the phenomena, therefore, the extent of 
vertical motion shows the amount of the wind; and 
the part of the circumference of the cylinder in which 
the trace lies shows the direction. In giving the 
results numerically, the vertical height of the line is 
measured by means of a graduated scale attached to 
the instrument; while the part of the circumference on 
which it is traced is indicated by the points of the 
compass depicted on it. It will be evident from this 
description that the instrument does not measure the 
length of time during which any one wind is blowing, 
but the amount of force or power exerted by it before 
it changes its direction. 

It was announced at the same meeting that anemo- 
meters of this construction were to be erected, and 
regularly observed, at Cambridge, York, and Ply- 
mouth, and that the results would be given at the next 
meeting. Accordingly, at the Liverpool meeting in 
1837 it was stated that the instruments were in active 
use, and that Professor Challis had obtained a sort of 
_— of the winds, as given by the anemometer at Cam- 
bridge. This was deemed very important, because it 
gave the actual quantity of wind blowing from each 
quarter; whereas in the ordinary way of registering 
even the direction of the wind, which is by stating the 
length of time it blows from a certain point of the 
compass, the velocity of the wind is altogether left out 





of account, and the “ high wind” or “ storm” of one 
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day is placed on a par with the “ gentle breeze” of the 
next. 

The Association placed 102. at the disposal of Mr. 
Snow Harris, for the perfection of the anemometer at 
Plymouth ; and at the Newcastle meeting, in the next 
year, a very extensive series of tables indicative of the 
results obtained was given to the Association. 

Last year, at the Glasgow meeting, Mr. Snow Harris 
made a report on certain improvements which had 
been made in the instrument, and on the result ob- 
tained; and he there made a remark with which we 
shall conclude our notice of this instrument :—“ The 
want of an instrument which could figure at once the 
direction and proportionate velocity of a given current, 
so as to obtain an integral result, has been long felt im 
meteorology. Common anemometers merely register 
the time of a given wind from a certain point, and 
leave its velocity out of the question; and although 
others of a more improved kind register also its pressure 
on a given area, there are none, so far as I know, which 
give the complete and truly valuable result obtained 
from Mr. Whewell’s, viz. the total quantity or integral 
effect of the wind at a given place.” 

But there is another form of anemometer which has 
been brought into use principally by the encourage- 
ment of the British Association, and which is con- 
sidered to possess valuable properties, viz. that of 
Mr. Osler. This instrument was placed in the Philo- 
sophical Institution at Birmingham in 1837, and a 
description of it given at the Liverpool meeting, The 
direction of the wind is obtained by means of a vane, 
which is attached to a supporting tube, and makes the 
latter rotate with it. At the lower extremity of this 
tube is a small pinion working in a rack, which sl des 
backwards and forwards as the wind moves the vane; 
and to this rack is attached a pencil, which marks the 
direction of the wind on a paper ruled with the eardi- 
nal points, and so adjusted as to progress at the rate of 
one inch per hour, by means of a clock. So far for 
the direction of the wind; the force is registered as 
follows :—This force is ascertained by a plate, one foot 
square, placed at right angles to the vane, supported! 
by two light bars running on friction rollers, and com-- 
municating with a spiral spring in such a way that the: 
plate cannot be affected by the wind’s pressure, without. 
instantly acting on this spring, and communicating the: 

uantum of its action, by a light wire passing dowm 

the centre of the tube, to another pencil below, whicla 
thus registers the degree of force. There is also a 
eye for measuring the quantity of rain which 
alls; but with this we have nothing further to do 
here. 

There are in this instrument, it will be seen, four 
separate provisions with regard to the wind: the vane 
indicates the direction in which the wind is blowing; 
the square tablet, the spring, and the wire, indicate the 
force of the wind; the two pencils record these indi- 
cations on the paper; and the equable motion of the 
paper by wheel-work apportions the several gradations 
of direction and force to the time of the day when they 
occurred. These objects are so numerous, and the 
arrangements of the instrument so complicated, that 
considerable difficulty has been experienced in bringing 
it to working condition. Forty a were placed 
by the Association in the hands of Mr. Harris for the 
construction of an anemometer on Mr. Osler’s plan; 
and in the two following years, very copious registers 
were presented to the Association, of observations on 
the wind made by this instrument at Plymouth; while 
at the 1840 meeting a similar register was given of the 
observations made at Birmingham, These latter ob- 
servations were characterised by Sir D. Brewster at 
the same meeting as “observations of inestimable. 
value, which exhibit more important results respecting 
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the phenomena and laws of wind than any which have 
been obtained since meteorology became one of the 
— sciences.” : ; 

e may look forward in future to much improve- 
ment in those columns of our almanacs and calendars 
which relate to the wind, both from the use of such 
instruments as these, and from the careful observations 
which are being made both in this country and on the 
Continent. As a proof of the advances which are 
now being made, we may adduce a few instances given 
by Professor Forbes in his Report on Meteorology, 
1840. M. Dove, of Berlin, has shown that when the 
wind changes, it generally does so from right to left, 
rather than from left to right; that is, it appears to 
shift its quarter in the direction which the hands of a 
watch take. But he further remarked that this direc- 
tion is changed in the southern hemisphere, being S., 
E., N.,W., instead of S., W., N., E.,as in the northern. 
It is not meant to infer that in England, for instance, 
which is in the northern hemisphere, a wind when it 
changes from S. always veers towards W. ; but that it 
has a tendency rather to do so than to veer towards E. 
The manner in which these various winds affect the 
pressure, temperature, and humidity of the air, or are 
affected by them, is yet very little known ; but M. Dove, 
from a long series of observations, has been led to the 
conclusions that in the northern hemisphere — 

The Barometer falls during E., S. E., and E. winds ; 

from falling to rising during S. W.; rises with 
V., N.W., and N.; and has its maximum rise with 
N.E. wind. 

The Thermometer rises with E., S.E., and S. winds ; 
has its maximum with S.W. ; falls with W., N.W., and 
N. ; and is at minimum at N.E. 

The elasticity of vapour increases with E., S.E., and 
S. winds; has its maximum at S.W.; and diminishes 
during the wind’s progress by W. and N.W. to N.: at 
N.E. it has a minimum. 

Time, which has so many offices to fill in dispelling 
doubts and developing truths, must decide whether 
these results of Dove's accord with those obtained, or 
to be obtained, from other quarters. We may confi- 
dently look to the British Association for valuable 
accessions to our knowledge on this important subject ; 
and indeed the meeting recently held at Plymouth fur- 
nished some very new and remarkable features, which 
will probably be given in the Report. 


Scenery of a Norway Fiord.—First, the farm-house, with its 
surrounding buildings, its green paddock, and shining white 
beach, was hidden behind the projecting rocks. Then Thor islet 
appeared to join with the nearest shore, from which its bushes of 
stunted birch seemed to spring. Then, as the skiff dropped lower 
and lower down, the interior mountains appeared to rise above 
the rocks which closed in the head of the fiord, and the snowy 
peak of Sulitelma stood up clear amidst the pale-blue sky ; the 
glaciers on its sides catching the sunlight on different points, and 
glittering so that the eye could scarcely endure to rest upon the 
mountain. . . . Every crevice of the rocks, even where there 
seemed to be no soil, was tufted with bushes, every twig of which 
was bursting into the greenest leaf, while here and there a clump 
of dark pines overhung some busy cataract, which, itself over- 
shadowed, sent forth its little clouds of spray, dancing and glit- 
tering in the sunlight. A pair of fishing eagles were perched on 
a high ledge of rock, screaming to the echoes, so that the dash of 
the currents was lost in the din. . . . Lower down, it was 
scarcely less beautiful. The waters spread out again to a double 
width. The rocks were, or appeared to be, lower; and now and 
then, in some space between rock and rock, a strip of brilliant 
green meadow on to the sunshine; and there were large 
flocks of fieldfares, flying round and round, to exercise the 
newly-fledged young. There were a few habitations scattered 
along the margin of the fiord; and two or three boats might be 
seen far off, with diminitive figures of men drawing their vets. 
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- + + Farther on, a still and somewhat dreary region, where there 
was no motion but that of the sea-birds, which were leading their 
broods down the shores of the fiords, and of the air, which appeared 
to quiver before the eye, from the evaporation caused by the heat 
of the sun.— Miss Martineau’s Feats on the Fiord. 


English Veracity—English valour and English intelligence 
have done less to extend and to preserve our Oriental empire 
than English veracity. All that we could have gained by imi- 
tating the doublings, the evasions, the fictions, the perjuries, 
which have been employed against us, is as nothing when com- 
pared with what we have gained by being the one power in 
India on whose word reliance can be placed. No oath which 
superstition can devise, no hostage however precious, inspires a 
hnndredth part of the confidence which is produced by the yea, 
yea,’ and ‘nay, nay,’ of a British envoy. No fastness, however 
strong by art or nature, gives to its inmates a security like that 


enjoyed bythe chief who, passing through the territories of 


powerful and deadly enemies, is armed with the British gua- 
rantee. The mightiest princes of the East can scarcely, by the 
offer of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of the wealth 
which is concealed under the hearths of their subjects. The 
British government offers little more than four per cent., and 
avarice hastens to bring forth ten millions of rupees from its most 
secret repositories. .A hostile monarch may promise mountains 
of gold to our Sepoys on condition that they will desert the 
standard of the Company. The Company promises only a mo- 
derate pension after a long service, But every Sepoy knows that 
the promise of the Company will be kept; he knows that if he 
lives a hundred years, his rice and salt are as secure as the salary 
of the Governor-general ; and he knows that there is not another 
state in India which would not, in spite of the most solemn yows, 
leave him to die of hunger in a ditch as soon as he had ceased to 
be useful. The greatest advantage which a government can 
possess, is to be the one trustworthy government in the midst of 
—. which nobody can trust.—Edinburgh Review, No. 
1 


Manna,—At a distance of fifteen miles from, and at an eleva- 
tion of about two thousand feet above the level of the sea, I first 
saw the tree which produces the manna. This remarkable sub- 
stance is secreted by several trees, and in various countries in the 
East. In some parts of Persia it is believed to be an insect secre- 
tion, and is collected from a shrub called gavan, about two feet 
high, bearing a striking resemblance to the broom. In the hilly 
district of Looristan, as in Mesopotamia, we find it on several 
trees of the oak species, which there, however, are of more stunted 
growth than those of England. From these the manna is col- 
lected on cloths spread beneath them at night, and it then bears 
the form of large crystal drops of dew, such as we see on plants 
in England in the early part of morning. Burckhardt observes, 
that at Erzroum a substance resembling manna in taste and con- 
sistence distils from the tree which bears galls, and with which 
the inhabitants of the country form one of the principal articles 
of their food. These would appear to be different from the Si- 
cilian manna used for medicinal purposes, and which botanists 
have considered as a vegetable gum, procured in Calabria and 
Sicily, and to be exuded from the Fraxinus ornus, or flowering 
ash. A supposition has, however, been started, that this might 
be also the production of the aphes tribe.—Lieut. Wellsted’s Tra- 
vels in Arabia. 


Moral Influence of Foreign Commerce.—It is unquestionably 
true that wealth produces wants, but it is a still more important 
truth that wants produce wealth, Each cause acts and re-acts 
upon the other; but the order, both of precedence and of im- 
portance, is with the wants which stimulate to industry ; and 
with regard to these, it ae that, instead of being always 
ready to second the physical powers of man, they require for their 
development “ all appliances and means to boot.” The greatest 
of all difficulties in converting uncivilised and thinly peopled 
countries into civilised and populous ones, is to inspire them 
with the wants best calculated to excite their exertions in the pro- 
duction of wealth. One of the greatest benefits which foreign 
commerce confers, and the reason why it has always appeared an 
almost necessary ingredient in the progress of wealth, 1s its ten- 
dency to inspire new wants, to form new tastes, and to farnish 
fresh motives for industry.—Malthus's Political Economy. 
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